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ITH respect both to its conclusion and its premises the ‘‘new 

realism’’ seems, on the whole, to deserve its adjective. The 
novelty of its conclusion consists in the fact that it rejects epistemo- 
logical dualism without falling into idealism. It has in it quite as 
much of Berkeley as of Locke—to take Locke as a representative of 
natural realism; Berkeley, indeed, as the most eminent antagonist 
of the dualistic presupposition in epistemology, may almost be looked 
upon as the Moses—though not the Joshua—of the new philosophy. 
If he did not bring epistemology into what with the new realist 
passes for the promised land, he at least led it out into the wilder- 
ness from an Egyptian bondage. We may, as Professor Perry has 
proposed,' in classifying systems with respect to their views of the 
relation of idea to object, set down as the two highest antithetic 
genera epistemological monism and epistemological dualism; then 
idealism and the new realism alike must be classified as coordinate 
species of the former genus. Now, a realism which definitely and 
emphatically declares its innocence of dualism, though it is not with- 
out adumbrations in the previous history of philosophy, may, I sup- 
pose, be regarded without much exaggeration as a new type of doc- 
trinal combination. And at first acquaintance, at all events, it must 
appear, in the light of the preconceptions which one is likely to de- 
rive from a study of the earlier history of philosophy, to be a para- 
doxical combination. For the long current terminology of the his- 
toriography of doctrines predisposes one to think of realism and 
dualism as synonymous, on the one hand, and of monism (in the 
epistemological sense) and idealism as synonymous, on the other. 
But if we accept the new doctrine’s own account of itself as gener- 
ically akin to idealism, it becomes important to determine carefully 
in just what consist the specific differentie by which the two kinds 
of epistemological monism are discriminated from each other. 

1 Mind, July, 1910. 
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At first reading of some of the formulations of their principle 
which recent realists have put forward, it may appear hard to de- 
fine the difference between this type of realism and what has com- 
monly gone under the contrary name. If ‘‘idea’’ and ‘‘object’’ are 
not two but one, which is the one? If the two snakes of the fable 
reciprocally swallow one another, why call the result by the name of 
one of the animals rather than by that of the other? Does not an 
acceptance of epistemological monism obliterate the ordinary dis- 
tinction between realism and idealism? Or (if we are to retain 
either of the two terms whose original meaning was dependent upon 
a contrast now declared to be meaningless), are there not reasons 
for thinking ‘‘idealism’’ the apter term? For, since the new realist 
holds that ‘‘when things are known they are identical with the 
idea, or content of the knowing mind,’’ does not even he imply at 
least a verbal distinction between the thing as (at the moment of 
perception) it is and is perceived to be, and the thing as it conceiv- 
ably then might be (but isn’t) outside of the ‘‘knowing state’’? 
And does not he too identify the esse of the thing with the former? 
And is not this substantially the contention of the Berkeleian 
idealist ? 

There is, however, no real difficulty in defining with precision 
the distinction between the new realism and idealism, so far as their 
views about the ‘‘real’’ objects of veridical perception are concerned, 
even though both be taken as ostensible forms of epistemological 
monism. When the new realist asserts the identity of object and 
idea, he presumably means merely an identity for the time being. 
At the moments when a relatively perduring ‘‘thing’’ gets entangled 
with ‘‘the content of the knowing state,’’ it is then and there nu- 
merically one with what is commonly called the idea of it. But the 
thing has many other moments, and these entanglements are but 
passing episodes in its history. The object is like the money in 
Tago’s purse; ‘‘’twas mine, ’tis his,’’ and so forth. If the new real- 
ist permits the use of the term ‘‘idea’’ at all—and he certainly does 
not himself consistently abstain from using it—his real doctrine 
may be formulated as the contention that some objects are from 
time to time identical with ideas; while the Berkeleian idealist de- 
clares all of them at all times of their existence to be so identical. 
In other words, the new realist (if he is truly an epistemological 
monist) dissents from idealism only with respect to the fate, or the 
manner of existence, of the object during what may be called the 
interperceptual intervals in the object’s checkered career. 

Since it is only with respect to these interperceptual intervals of 
time that the new realism and idealism can be distinguished, it ap- 
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pears likely to be advantageous to focus our consideration upon 
those intervals and to analyze the problem first of all in terms of 
them. The implied position of a Berkeleian idealist (if we do not 
permit him to fall back for aid upon the mind of God) with regard 
to these periods can be more or less intelligibly stated in such terms. 
For him, a given object, during the intervals between its successive 
appearances in perception, lapses (so far as finite consciousness is 
concerned) into sheer nonentity, or at most into a mere ‘‘ permanent 
possibility’’ of future perceptions, while ‘‘the knowing state’’ per- 
sists (or may do so) in the form of representations of other com- 
plexes of objects. The new realist, on the other hand, declares that 
through the interval the object persists (or may do so) and goes on 
its way rejoicing. Does he, however, assert that during the inter- 
val ‘‘the knowing state’’ lapses, in the sense in which for the sub- 
jectivist objects lapse? With respect to the consciousness of a given 
individual object, obviously yes; but not quite so obviously with re- 
gard to consciousness in general. Easy enough is it for the idealist 
to treat the object A as non-existent or merely potential during its 
interperceptual vacations; for in the nature of the case A can not 
be on hand to protest that it is just as ‘‘real’’ as it ever was. But it 
is not so simple a matter for the new realist to treat ‘‘the knowing 
state’? in like manner. For it is in a position to protest that it— 
whatever its definition may turn out to be—somehow persists in the 
absence of A or B or any other particular object of perception. In 
fact, the new realistic doctrine seems necessarily to imply (as the 
condition of its distinguishability from idealism) that there is a cer- 
tain something—called by ordinary people ‘‘consciousness’’—into 
which objects from time to time enter and from which they are pres- 
ently sundered; that, for example, any unperceived object A has at 
times been ‘‘in’’ or ‘‘connected with’’ this something, and that it at 
the moment assumed conceivably might be therein but in fact is not, 
though the something at the same moment still has objects other than 
A ‘‘in’’ it. And this might seem to imply the simultaneous exist- 
ence of a realm of objects outside of the ‘‘knowing state’’ and of 
that state itself apart from all save relatively few objects. So con- 
strued, the new realism would not, after all, appear a thoroughgo- 
ing example of epistemological monism ; one would be tempted rather 
to call it part-time dualism. But this dualistic look, it seems, is 
held by the new realist to be dispelled from his doctrine so soon as 
one notes precisely what he conceives to be the nature of that some- 
thing which seemingly persists simultaneously with the objects that 
have been, but no longer are, of it. And this matter is explained in 
the two theorems which may be called respectively the major and 
the minor premise of the new realism. 
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These premises are, of course, the theory of the externality of re- 
lations, and the relational theory of consciousness, or, better, of cog- 
nition. Relations presuppose, and do not constitute, the being and 
the nature of the entities related; and ‘‘being known’’ is simply a 
mode of relation into which objects may enter; ergo, the ‘‘being 
known’’ of an object presupposes, and does not constitute, the being 
and the nature of that object—such, apparently, is the argument of 
the new realism, reduced to syllogistic form. The symbol of the 
italic capital R is supposed to be the ‘‘open sesame’’ which will dis- 
close the definitive solution of the ancient puzzle of epistemology. 
It should be noted that both premises are essential to the argument ; 
I call attention to the fact because most partisans of the doctrine 
seem of late to bestow much more labor upon the justification of the 
major than of the minor premise. Now, on the face of it, this syl- 
logism may appear to point no more directly to a monistic than to a 
dualistic realism; the conclusion of it, certainly, might be accepted 
with equal satisfaction by a realist of either sort. But there is inci- 
dentally contained in the premises a characterization of that some- 
thing ‘‘into’’ which objects enter when they are perceived or 
thought, and with which (though outside of it) they may coexist 
during their interperceptual intervals. This something, it turns out, 
is not a ‘‘substance’’ or a ‘‘receptacle’’ or a ‘‘kind of being,’’ but 
simply a relation, or, more precisely, a specific type of relatedness. 
Now, there is assumed to be something peculiarly unobtrusive and 
inoffensive about a relation; in particular, it has the modest merit of 
being unable to subsist without its terms, though the terms are (by 
‘the major premise of the syllogism) able to subsist without it. The 
conception of consciousness as a relation, then, not merely serves as 
part of the argument for realism, but also is intended to make it 
possible that that realism should escape the charge of even part-time 
dualism. When the thing A ‘‘enters’’ consciousness, it merely be- 
comes related in a new way to other things; when it is ‘‘outside of”’ 
consciousness, it merely exists without, for the time being, having 
that particular relation predicable of it. Meanwhile other objects 
may be in that relation; but so far as A alone is concerned, the rela- 
tion has lapsed into nonentity or bare possibility. Consciousness can 
accordingly be said separately to coexist with A during A’s non- 
perceptual intervals only in the most tenuous and most harmless 
sense ; namely, in the sense that such relation continues to be for A ab- 
stractly possible; that the other things with which A can be and 
sometimes has been in the given relation, continue to exist; and that 
some of them are perhaps, even at that time, in the given relation 
with respect to one another. If the admission of these very elusive 
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modes of simultaneous separate existence of consciousness and of 
an object over against it be dualism, the new realist would, I sup- 
pose, say that it is eminently what Herbert Spencer would have 
ealled a ‘‘transfigured’’ dualism, from which all the objectionable 
elements have been eliminated. And so much of a dualist he would 
perhaps without scruple avow himself to be. Less of one, certainly, 
he could hardly be without ceasing to be a realist. 

Such is apparently the part played by the relational theory of 
consciousness in connection with the two aspects—the realistic and 
the anti-dualistic aspect—of the new doctrine. It is of this theory— 
the minor premise of the realist’s syllogism—that I desire in the rest 
of this paper to speak. Here, at least, I let the possible externality 
of relations pass unchallenged. That, with respect to certain sorts 
of objects, many relations are in some sense (though in a sense 
which ought to be carefully defined) external and not constitutive, 
is too obvious to need discussion. The new realists may, I think, 
now fairly take it for granted that they have by much iteration ac- 
quainted the idealists with the truth that a citizen may be also a 
mayor without deriving from that office any of the characters of his 
mere citizenship, or that a man may bear the relation of father to 
one person, of son to another, and of husband to a third, without 
thereby being multiplied into as many numerically distinct entities 
as he has relations. I do not feel sure that any large number of 
either idealists or dualistic realists have been wholly ignorant of 
these truths, or that their failure to embrace the new realism has 
been chiefly due to anything so simple as a disregard of truths of 
this sort. I would myself, at any rate, suggest that the attention 
both of the partisans and of the opponents of the doctrine may be 
more profitably directed for a time to the minor premise. The next 
thing needful in the discussion, I think, is a more serious considera- 
tion than we have yet had (from any realist) of the question:? Js 
consciousness merely a relation between independently existing ob- 
jects, in the sense necessary in order to enable the new realist to es- 
cape dualism? 

If a negative answer to this question is equivalent to maintain- 
ing that consciousness is presented at any given moment of percep- 
tion as a sort of distinct stuff or separable element over and above 
both the objects making up the content of that moment and the re- 

2One way of dealing with this question would be to examine in detail the 
several rather discordant accounts which recent realistic writers have given of 
the kind of relation which they suppose consciousness to be. This, however, has, 
I think, already been well done by Professor Bode—and with results damaging 


to the new realism (Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XV., 1908, pp. 255-264). I 
shall here try to deal with the question in a more generalized form. 
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lations subsisting between them, then one must agree with the new 
realist that a negative answer is impossible,—at all events if we give 
the term ‘‘objects’’ the wide denotation which the realist gives to it. 
‘“‘The objects of consciousness,’’ says Professor Woodbridge, ‘‘may 
be as varied and variable as you please. They may be men and 
trees, reds and what we call mere ideas, present fact and remem- 
bered happenings, reasonings and discussions, pains, pleasures, emo- 
tions and volitions; they may even constitute what we call the self.’’ 
Assuming that all these things are to be called ‘‘objects’’ or ‘‘con- 
tent,’’ then it is assuredly true that the ‘‘consciousness’’ existing at 
any specified time is never at that time ‘‘discovered as one thing set 
over against other things which are not already its content’’; it is 
true, to use Professor James’s phrasing, that consciousness is not 
‘fone element, moment, factor of an experience of essentially dual- 
istic inner constitution, from which, if you abstract the content, the 
consciousness will remain revealed to its own eye.’’ In such con- 
tentions as these the new realism seems to me to express a genuine 
fact; at the bottom of the relational theory of consciousness is a 
correct piece of psychological observation. It appears to me to be 
also true, and is, indeed, a thing upon which I should wish to insist, 
that, as both James and Perry have remarked, the ‘‘consciousness’’ 
(whatever it is) of a given moment of perception is revealed (as an 
aspect of the complex somehow, after all, distinguishable from the 
objects perceived) only by retrospection,—though the like can not 
quite be said of all our non-perceptual experiences. Primarily, con- 
sciousness is a something disclosed by a post mortem; you catch it 
in the first instance (so far as it is predicable of your own individual 
experiences) after the particular bit of content to which you now 
think of it as belonging is dead and gone. Of an item of direct per- 
ception, at least, it must be admitted that ‘‘it becomes ‘opinion’ or 
‘thought’ only when a fresh experience, thinking the same object, 
alters and corrects it.’’ 

With these two fundamental contentions of the new realist, then, 
one must in the main agree. While a given content of perception is 
‘*in’’ consciousness, the consciousness is not then and there revealed 
as an element distinct from and coexistent with the content; but 
when that content has lapsed, a subsequent moment’s experience 
directed back upon the former does make some kind of distinction 
between the previous content and the consciousness of it; and it is 
(in the case of perception) only from the point of view of this ex- 
ternal reflection of present upon past that the distinction arises. 
But it still remains to ask why this retrospective distinction 
is made; just what the nature of that past ‘‘consciousness’’ 
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is which the retrospective view reveals; and whether this retro- 
spective view does not after all exhibit in our experience a 
duplicity which is incompatible with the proposed alliance of real- 
ism with epistemological monism. 

The answer to these questions may be seen if one considers what 
it is that happens when a hallucination, dream, or illusion comes to 
be recognized as such. While it lasts, the hallucination is for the 
victim of it as good ‘‘content’’ as any other of his perceptions. 
When he later recognizes its falsity, he does so because he discovers 
certain peculiarities to have been characteristic of that content. 
The hallucinatory object, he finds, existed only during the conscious- 
ness of it; it gives no evidence of that antecedent and subsequent 
existence which experience has led him to assume that material ob- 
jects have. And it was not at the time an object perceived by others, 
though those others may at the same moment have perceived the 
space in which it seemed to have its locus and the context of other 
objects with which it was, even in the hallucination, associated. In 
fact, it turns out that the other percipients at that moment experi- 
enced as vacant, or as otherwise occupied, the very space which the 
hallucinatory object ostensibly occupied. Since common sense has 
an ancient prejudice against admitting that a body both can and 
can not be in a given space at a given instant, and since the testi- 
mony of many witnesses and of the general uniformities of experi- 
ence is against his object, the victim of the hallucination, when he 
recovers, proceeds to call his object somehow ‘‘unreal,’’ and to de- 
clare that the ‘‘content’’ that was truly in the space in question was 
that beheld by the other percipients. But how shall common sense 
render any intelligible account of this actual existence of an object 
at a certain moment in a definite space which a subsequent moment’s 
corrective judgment declares to have contained no such object, save 
by recognizing some sort of duality in existence, by regarding the 
hallucinatory object as having had a being which is different from 
actual being in the space common to the majority of percipients? 
Whenever common sense first asked this question, the conception of 
consciousness was born, and with it the promise and potency of 
epistemological dualism. Be it observed that the corrective judg- 
ment, through the making of which the conception of consciousness 
is generated, predicates ‘‘unreality’’—now interpreted as ‘‘existence 
merely for consciousness’’—of the object of the hallucination at the 
moment when that object was present. The correction is made sub- 

* The conception could equally well have been generated out of other experi- 
ences of the contrast between ‘‘appearance’’ and ‘‘reality,’’ e. g., out of a little 


reflection upon the peculiarities of the memory image. But in the interest of 
brevity I confine myself to a single case. 
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sequently ; but (from the point of view of common sense) it purports 
to describe the nature or mode of existence of the object as it was at 
the time when it was actually perceived. 

Now, it is hardly clear to me what account a new realist can 
consistently give of the status of the hallucinatory object at that 
time, or of the difference between it and the coexisting ‘‘real’’ ob- 
jects. He might conceivably say that in terms of that moment there 
is no essential difference between the two kinds of object, that the 
distinction relates solely to the subsequent histories of the two. An 
‘‘unreal’’ object would then differ from a ‘‘real’’ one only in being 
comparatively short-lived, and in thus disappointing our natural 
expectations of its recurrence. But this strictly pragmatic account 
would (in addition to other difficulties) conflict with the view about 
space which it appears necessary for any genuine realist to take. 
The new realist agrees, I suppose, with common sense in regarding 
space as ‘‘independently real’’ and ‘‘objective,’’ and in assuming 
that the portion of real space in question at the time of the halluci- 
nation was, as all save one of the percipients testified, void of the 
object perceived there by the victim of the hallucination. And it 
seems also legitimate to take it for granted that the new realism does 
not maintain that the same portion of real space can be at once both 
empty and filled. Our realist accordingly is constrained to these 
admissions: that the false object existed; that it existed as a definite 
‘*thing’’ or mass of content; that it existed in space and with spatial 
attributes; and yet that it did not exist anywhere in ‘‘real’’ or 
‘*objective’’ space, though it was referred to that space by the sub- 
ject of the hallucination. All of which appears to be obviously 
tantamount to the admission that spatial objects may at least in 
some cases really exist in some realm or medium other than that of 
real space. Such a realm or medium, so far as I can see, is precisely 
what people ordinarily mean by ‘‘consciousness’’; and the kind of 
object that has its subsistence therein is what they ordinarily mean 
by an ‘‘image’’ or ‘‘representation.’’ But the existence of an ob- 
ject in this medium evidently is not properly describable as the 
momentary entrance of a real and perduring spatial thing into a 
new relation with other things; for in the case of the hallucination 
the particular thing that is ‘‘in consciousness’’ does not perdure and 
does not, though perceived as spatial, exist in the same real space in 
which other objects are still—by the new realist, and by common 
sense—supposed to exist. In hallucinations, illusions, or even mere 
errors, then, we have instances in which the meaning of an object’s 
‘‘being in consciousness’’ can not be expressed in terms congruous 
with the relational theory. These instances are, of course, not coex- 
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tensive with the whole of consciousness. But they are exceptions 
which suffice to refute the supposed rule. 

It is true that some representatives of the new realism have 
undertaken to explain, in language which they conceive to be ap- 
propriate to their general doctrine, wherein error and illusion con- 
sist. I shall not attempt to review those explanations; for the matter 
can be settled by a much shorter and easier method. It seems to me 
to be evident from any analysis of the doctrine that it is inconsistent 
with the admission that any perception or other presentation can be 
false or illusory at the time at which it occurs. The new realist’s 
universe—if I have at all understood him—consists at any specified 
moment exclusively of real things and real relations. If a thing has 
come into the ‘‘consciousness-relation’’ with other things, then that 
relation too is real, in the same sense and to the same degree as any- 
thing else. The whole mass of content, things and relations alike, 
exists upon a common plane of objectivity without duplication; 
there seems to be no way in which a new realist can stop short of 
what Professor Montague calls ‘‘pan-objectivism.’’ And in such a 
universe I can see no room for anything that corresponds to what 
is usually meant by hallucination or illusion or falsity or ‘‘ purely 
subjective existence.’’ Doubtless, things and their relations may 
change; some elements in the original moment’s content may subse- 
quently prove more lasting, and so more ‘‘dependable,’’ than 
others, or they may enter into a new and larger system of relations 
which gives them a significantly altered aspect. But a real thing 
does not by changing retroactively transform its past character—at 
least it would seem paradoxical that a realist should suppose this 
possible. Falsity predicated of a perception at the moment of its 
presence can not, therefore, be defined merely in terms of the later 
vicissitudes of the perceived—or rather, of other—objects. But, as 
we have seen, the new realist’s position (which is at this point the 
position of common sense) requires him to regard the hallucination 
as having been a false version of a coexistent fact, to regard the 
hallucinatory spatial object as having existed otherwise than in the 
then existing real space. And this apparently can not be conceived 
except by assuming two distinct planes of existence, the content of 
one of which purports in some fashion to correspond to the contem- 
poraneous content of the other, but is subsequently discovered to 
have failed to do so. Such a dualistic assumption, however, the new 
realist has debarred himself from making.* 


*Some defenders of realism appear to suppose it possible to avoid the diffi- 
culty arising from the existence of a real consciousness of unreal things by 
reciting to us the physiological circumstances under which such illusory presen- 
tations occur. This, however, seems too palpable an irrelevancy to deserve 
consideration. 
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In all this we may see something of the natural history of the 
conception of consciousness, which it has become the fashion in some 
quarters to regard as a strange sort of artificial product designed by 
crafty idealistic metaphysicians for the mystification of men’s minds, 
In point of fact, that conception was manifestly an early and an 
inevitable discovery of common sense; and one of its primary func- 
tions was precisely to make common-sense realism possible, by 
making it reconcilable with the undeniable facts of dream, illusion, 
and perceptual error. There may, however, be a hint of truth in the 
would-be iconoclastic assertion that the idea of consciousness is but 
‘‘the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing ‘soul’ upon the 
air of philosophy.’’ For if the dream theory of the origin of the 
idea of the soul be correct, ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘the soul’’ may well 
have had, at least in part, a common genesis; or rather, the latter 
may be considered a primitive and crude version of the same expla- 
nation of the same facts of experience. The savage, on waking from 
his dream, learned from his tribesmen that his ‘‘real’’ body had all 
the while been lying inert before their eyes; yet his memory testified 
that he had been bodily present in far distant scenes and engaged in 
the most stirring activities. From the moment when man first pon- 
dered this incongruity, the recognition by him of some sort of deeply 
significant doubleness in things became inevitable. By the savage 
that doubleness was (according to the hypothesis mentioned) first 
given recognition by means of the conception of souls. The soul was 
a sort of double of the body, more tenuous, more elusive, more versa- 
tile, but quite as ‘‘real’’ and as lasting and as truly in space. The 
spirit theory thus implied (though obscurely and vaguely) that the 
regions visited in dream or in delirium were a part of the same, 
single, real space in which the body lived and moved; the dreamer 
had been a ‘‘long way off,’’ but he had actually been somewhere. 
This explanation of the facts obviously gave rise to many difficulties ; 
the notion of consciousness and its ‘‘images’’ must have early begun 
to supplement it and eventually came to supplant it as a means of 
formulating the known fact of the duality in things. But among 
latter-day philosophers it is the new realists who seem to me to stand 
nearest to primitive spiritism. For primitive spiritism was a spon- 
taneous attempt to give an account of that duality, to explain 
dreams and hallucinations and imaginations, in exclusively objec- 
tivistic terms. And I am not sure that it does not surpass more re- 
cent attempts of the same sort in consistency and in clearness. Those 
who have discarded the notion of consciousness (except as an objec- 
tive ‘‘relation’’ between objects) ought at least to view with sympa- 
thetic interest the effort of man, before he had quite discovered the 
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notion of consciousness, to render intelligible just those facts of ex- 
perience which constitute the points of greatest difficulty, or at least 
obscurity, in their own doctrines.® 

The foregoing neglected commonplaces are not, of course, set 
down as an argument in favor of the dualism of common sense. 
Neither do they amount to an argument for idealism as such or 
against realism as such. All that is quite another story. What I 
have propounded is primarily an argument to show the inadmissibil- 
ity of that combination of realism with epistemological monism in 
which consists the distinguishing novelty of the ‘‘new’’ realism. A 
genuine realist, it would seem, can escape dualism only at the cost of 
an implicit negation of the possibility of illusion and error, only by 
denying that there can be at any given cross-section of time both ap- 
pearance and reality. And this is a cost which he at least,—sharing 
as he must the assumptions of common sense about the existence of 
a single objective space and the identity of the ‘‘real’’ content of 
any portion of such space at a given moment with the perceptions 
of the generality of normal percipients,—can not afford to pay. 
It is, however, true that the observations which have been here set 
forth also appear to render invalid the special form of argument for 
realism that has lately come into vogue, by exhibiting the falsity 
(or else the ambiguity) of that relational theory of consciousness 
which constitutes the minor premise of the new realist’s syllogism.® 

ArtTHurR O. LoveJoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


5 Professor Perry has with admirable candor ‘‘admitted that error is an 
outstanding problem,’’ and merely urges that ‘‘that circumstance is at least 
equally difficult for the subjective idealist.’’ This, however, seems more perti- 
nent as a criticism of subjective idealism than as a defense of the new realism. 
(‘*Conceptions and Misconceptions of Consciousness,’’? in The Psychological 
Review, Vol. XI., 1904, p. 296.) 

‘Two points in the title of this article perhaps need explanation. The 
label which the writer has there ventured to affix to himself—under the 
influence of motives similar to those which led Huxley to invent the name 
‘*agnostic’’—doubtless suggests a special sort of metaphysical opinions, to which 
the writer does, in fact, incline. But for the present occasion the term ‘‘tem- 
poralism’’ may be taken merely as the designation of a certain method of 
analysis, which it is hoped that the paper exemplifies. The essence of the method 
consists in an attempt to identify with definiteness the particular moment of 
existence, the relative temporal locus, of each entity or process or relation 
referred to by any proposition. There is some reason to think that a good deal 
of confusion in both metaphysical and ethical reasoning is sometimes due to 
neglect of this precaution—The new realism which the paper discusses is sup- 
posed by the writer to be a theory actually held by some of his contemporaries. 
But, desiring to avoid dispute with other men over the exegesis of their own 
utterances, he has usually, in the more controversial passages, refrained from 
naming any individuals as responsible for the opinions criticized. It is possible 
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APPLICATION OF THE ‘‘ORDER OF MERIT METHOD” TO 
ADVERTISING 


HE ‘‘order of merit method’’ has only of late been applied to 
psychological problems. By this method a series of stimuli are 
arranged according to some designated order. For example, a series 
of soap advertisements are arranged in the order of preference ac- 
cording to which the subject would buy the soap. The great ad- 
vantage of this method over that of the more generally used one of 
‘*paired comparison,’’ is the comparative ease and quickness with 
which a large number of stimuli may be graded on the basis of the 
given criterion. This method facilitates the obtaining of results 
from a large number of subjects, thus avoiding the small ‘‘select’’ 
groups so commonly used in psychological experiments. A second 
feature of the method not yet appreciated by many psychologists is 
the ability to secure judgments upon very complex stimuli. Not 
only in these cases may the stimuli be too complex to be analyzed 
into their component parts, but the resulting judgments may also be 
based on so many details that they can not be analyzed through in- 
trospections. Yet with all these complications a series of judgments 
may be secured that will not vary greatly for the same individual if 
repeated after considerable lapses of time. In fact, one of the strik- 
ing points of the method is this reliability of the judgments. 
Professor Cattell was the first to make use of this method in his 
- study of two hundred shades of gray. Since then it has been used 
in the study of beliefs, the measurement of scientific merit, judg- 
ments and their reliability, jokes, family resemblance in handwriting, 
etc. In all these cases an order of superiority was established. But 
now the question arises: How much superior is the best one in the 
series to the second, and how may this superiority be measured? 
In other words, has A twice as much ‘‘pulling power”’ as B, or three 
times as much, or is there a very slight difference between them in 
‘‘pulling power’’? In the preceding work the probable errors of 
the positions were employed as a measure not only of the reliability 
of the judgments involved, but also as a measure of the differences 
between the assigned positions. Recent work, however, of Dr. Hol- 
lingworth and myself would indicate that the P.E. is, to some extent, 
that, in consequence, the ‘‘new realist’’ here dealt with is a sort of composite 
photograph, closely resembling no one philosopher in particular. But if these 
be not the lineaments of the new realism actually professed by many, the writer 
confesses that a good deal of reading of recent realistic philosophy has left him 


unable to imagine what the features of that doctrine really may be. It must at 
least follow that there are many irreconcilable ‘‘new realisms.’’ 
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a function of the number of possible positions to be assigned the 
stimuli, and to that extent, at least, is not a measure of the absolute 
difference between the positions. Professor Thorndike has deter- 
mined an absolute scale for handwriting where the differences be- 
tween each grade of handwriting are supposedly equal. This was 
done by selecting such successive samples as were judged by a cer- 
tain per cent. of the judges as better than the succeeding sample. 
Just such an absolute scale for advertisements is what has been at- 
tempted in this report. It is not enough to know the order of supe- 
riority in a set of advertisements. The amount of difference in 
superiority is essential to any practical use of the series. For ex- 
ample, if in a series of five advertisements three are between eighty- 
five and ninety per cent. of perfection and the other two are below 
forty per cent. of perfection; then surely their order of superiority 
is not enough. The first three are practically equal from a business 
point of view, while the last two should immediately be discontinued 
from use. 

Accordingly a set of fifty Packer Tar Soap advertisements was 
secured through the courtesy of Mr. Edward A. Olds, Jr., of the 
Packer Manufacturing Company. This set includes advertisements 
covering a period of twenty years, many of which have been long 
discarded from use. Twenty-five subjects were employed, fifteen 
men and ten women. The following type-written directions were 
given to the subjects together with the fifty advertisements: 


DIRECTIONS 
Sort these fifty advertisements according to the order in which you would buy 
the soap. 

Take for granted that each advertisement represents a different make of soap. 
Arrange them into as many piles as you desire; but so arrange them that the 
difference in superiority of one pile over the next is ‘‘just noticeable.’’ 

If the superiority of one advertisement over the next is more than ‘‘ just notice- 

able,’’ leave as many gaps as you feel are needed to indicate this superiority. 


After the sorting was completed a second set of directions was 
given them, as follows: 


DIRECTIONS No. 2 


Designate the pile, if there is such, which has no appeal to you at all. The piles 
above it should then all have an increasing appeal for you to buy their soap 
and the piles below it should have an increasing negative effect upon you 
(i. @., prejudice, distaste, or disgust with the soap). 


The subjects sorted the advertisements into piles ranging from 
six in number to thirty-seven. The highest pile was arbitrarily 
assigned the value of one hundred, and the pile which the subject 
designated as having no appeal was assigned the value of zero. The 
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TABLE I 
pm 15 Men 10 Women 25 Subjects Packer |B. R. Adv. 
Median Q Median Q Median Q Mfg. Co. | Agency 
11 84 18 75 40 77 20 85 62 
12 84 20 45 44 75 31 31 31 
29 67 26 70 28 67 23 71 36 
21 71 21 48 22 67 26 86 4 
13 60 19 54 42 60 24 81 2 
48 60 20 44 21 54 21 100 33 
31 53 19 50 49 53 18 91 36 
43 60 25 40 21 53 23 94 56 
3 60 31 41 33 53 30 70 0 
2 60 21 42 30 50 23 42 23 
10 60 18 40 44 50 26 76 6 
9 50 14 53 52 50 28 77 18 
45 70 21 37 39 50 31 65 52 
42 78 38 20 39 50 40 87 65 
49 50 21 39 29 47 26 23 0 
5 17 29 61 26 47 31 75 4 
15 47 38 31 21 45 27 21 21 
47 45 17 29 38 40 20 63 0 
50 47 17 38 47 40 23 44 0 
30 45 16 22, 62 40 29 68 —7 
46 40 32 20 39 40 34 66 18 
6 41 22 23 42 36 25 79 0 
20 53 21 9 38 36 27 69 0 
40 35 2 32 30 35 28 73 6 
18 50 22 —11 35 35 35 19 —17 
28 32 19 37 24 34 20 84 46 
16 32 19 42 26 34 24 39 0 
22 32 19 50 23 34 28 80 — 8 
| 45 24 20 31 33 27 48 0 
17 33 22 39 30 33 27 13 —17 
34 45 22 —28 47 33 42 64 19 
14 31 20 6 47 30 34 60 8 
32 59 27 13 33 30 34 28 —25 
24 60 34 5 38 29 41 16 0 
26 40 32 — 6 42 28 47 40 0 
38 58 20 0 6 27 30 56 8 
44 50 33 4 20 rf 32 82 26 
39 (KS 34 4 35 27 48 88 52 
4 25 30 14 29 25 32 67 0 
28 52 35 —9 45 23 47 78 81 
25 20 37 10 11 20 31 34 — 8 
41 24 15 —26 44 18 29 50 0 
36 30 22 —17 25 17 29 38 — 8 
37 18 19 —34 47 11 28 46 38 
35 18 23 —-28 47 11 29 58 — 8 
33 16 20 —l1 42 11 29 25 0 
7 10 20 —2 46 10 24 6 —17 
8 20 19 —40 47 10 29 0 —17 
27 0 rf — 6 36 0 7 —12 —17 
19 0 25 —43 30 —10 27 — 6 —17 











piles between these two were assigned values proportionately. The 
piles below the ‘‘no appeal’’ pile were assigned correspondingly 
negative values. The values assigned to the advertisements are thus 
figured from (1) the advertisements which the subject considered 
the best in the set and (2) the advertisements which the subject 
considered of no appeal. Considerable care was taken in every case 
that each subject understood the meaning of ‘‘no appeal,’’ so that 
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as far as possible it had the same content for all twenty-five subjects. 
It is believed that this zero point does actually approximate the zero 
point of appeal in advertisements. The one hundred mark, of 
course, simply marks the best advertisement in the fifty. 

Table I. gives the results from these arrangements. The first 
column gives the advertisements by number in the order of superi- 
ority based on the median judgment of the twenty-five subjects. The 
following three columns give the median judgment and its quartile 
for the fifteen men, the ten women, and the twenty-five subjects, 
respectively. The distribution of judgments throughout this series, 
with the exception of four ‘‘copy ads,’’ approximates very closely to 
the normal curve of distribution, and hence the quartile approxi- 
mates very closely to the P.E. The P.E. of the median position is 
then the quartile divided by the square root of the number of cases. 
The fifth column gives the rating of the Packer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the sixth column gives similarly the average rating of 
three members of the Blackman-Ross Advertising Agency. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that the results of the Packer Manufac- 
turing Company are not based upon carefully compiled data, but 
only upon the judgment of the firm based on their business experi- 
ence. Any one familiar with advertising knows that such data have 
not been compiled for any extensive set of advertisements, let alone 
a series of fifty extending over twenty years of service. If such data 
did exist, it could not be used to its full face value, as an advertise- 
ment of twenty years ago might have been very effective then and 
be out of date to-day. 

The order of the twenty-five subjects correlates +.52 with the 
order of either of the two advertising experts. The correlations 
between the orders of the two advertising experts is + .64.1 These 
relationships are lower than those which have been obtained with 
other sets of advertisements. 

From the above figures, then, we have an order of the superiority 
of Packer’s Tar Soap advertisements as to ‘‘pulling power.’’ Also, 
by constructing a scale from the data of Table I., we have the 
amount of difference between any two advertisements. From an 
inspection of such a scale it is very evident that there is a far greater 
difference between the advertisement ranked first and the one ranked 
fifth than there is between the advertisment ranked sixth and the 
one ranked seventeenth. 

To further check the reliability of this method, eight advertise- 
ments were so chosen that the difference between each should be 
equal. These advertisements were then arranged by one hundred 


1 Neither of these coefficients of correlation has been corrected for attenua- 
tion: hence the true coefficients would be somewhat higher than those given here. 
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subjects in the order in which they would buy the soap. The same 
ratio of men and women was preserved as in the former experiments, 
so that of the one hundred subjects sixty were men and forty women. 
Table II. shows the results of this experiment. The first column 
gives the order of superiority as assigned by the median judgment 
of the one hundred subjects; the second column gives likewise the 
order as determined above by the twenty-five subjects. Then follow 
the order as assigned by the Packer Manufacturing Company and 
the Blackman-Ross Advertising Agency. It is only fair to state that 
advertisement No. 4 was badly torn at the start of the experiment 
with the one hundred subjects, and when mended became badly 
wrinkled. This injury to its appearance, I believe, will fully explain 
the difference in its lower position with the one hundred subjects 
than with the twenty-five subjects. Below this table are given the 
coefficients of correlation between the four different orders of prefer- 
ence. The order of the one hundred subjects correlates as high in 
one case with the three other orders as the two orders of the advertis- 
ing experts correlate with each other, and higher in the other two 


cases. 
TABLE II 


ORDER OF SUPERIORITY OF EIGHT ADVERTISEMENTS 


























Ads. 100 Subjects 25 Subjects Packer Mfg. Co. B. R. Agency 
29 2 1 4 2 
48 1 2 1 3 
39 3 3 2 1 
40 4 4 3 4 
d 6 5 5 5 
35 5 6 6 6 
8 7 7 7 7 
19 8 8 8 8 
Correlations between the four orders of preference:— 
Order of the 100 subjects and order of the 25 subjects ........ + .95 
Order of the 100 subjects and order of the Packer Mfg. Co. .... + .89 
Order of the 100 subjects and order of the B. R. Agency ...... + .87 
Order of the 25 subjects and order of the Packer Mfg. Co. ..... + .84 
Order of the 25 subjects and order of the B. R. Agency ....... + .92 


Order of the Packer Mfg. Co. and order of the B. R. Agency ... + .87 


It is evident, then, that the ‘‘order of merit method’’ does give 
results that correlate high with results obtained in business. A series 
of lathe advertisements from the Bullard Machine Company has 
given a correlation of one hundred when compared with the data of 
this company. 

Considerable information as to the factors which enter into good 
and bad advertisements is obtained from these results. In fact, the 
few advertising men that have seen them are very enthusiastic in 
declaring that this laboratory study checks up with their business 
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experience. One such expert stated that in his judgment the order 
from the twenty-five subjects was nearer the truth than that of the 
Packer Manufacturing Company. However, let us turn from re- 
sults of interest mainly to advertising men, and consider a number 
of sex differences which this study brings out. 

An inspection of Table I. shows that the range of judgments for 
the men is much less than that for the women, 7. e., from + 84 to 
0 for the men and from + 75 to —43 for the women. Not only 
is the range of judgments for women greater than that for men, but 
the variability of the judgments for each advertisement is also 
greater. The average A.D. of the median judgments for each ad- 
vertisement for women is sixty-nine per cent. greater than for the 
men, while the absolute range of difference of judgment for the 
women is seventy-one per cent. greater than for the men. The ex- 
planation of this situation appears to be that when women are given 
an equal opportunity with men to rate appeals (advertisements), 
they are able to classify their dislikes as readily as their preferences, 
which the men do not do. Such a condition naturally results in a 
greater total range (where methods of experimentation similar to 
those in this chapter are used) and consequently in a seemingly 
greater variability. A careful analysis of the data will not really 
show greater variability of judgment among the women. What it 
does show is that women have more and greater dislikes than men 
and are surer of them. This is also shown in the fact that the women 
rank thirteen advertisements as negative in appeal while the men do 
not rank any—the thirteen occupying thirty-six per cent. of the en- 
tire range of the women. . 

If now we turn to the question of sex difference in ‘‘appeal,’’ we 
find that there are twelve advertisements that the men ranked higher 
than the women, and nine advertisements that the women ranked 
higher than the men. Four of the advertisements of the above 
twenty-one are ranked above the sixteenth position by the twenty-five 
subjects, the remainder are ranked below the twenty-second position 
of the fifty. It is evident that the two sexes nearly agreed about the 
best advertisements but disagreed about the poorer ones. 

Only those sex differences are considered here in which the prob- 
able errors of the true medians from the obtained do not overlap, that 
is to say, the chances are more than equal that the differences dis- 
cussed are real and not due to chance. Among the advertisements 
ranked higher by the women than by the men we have the three 
‘*kitten ads,’’ the ‘‘baby in the satchel ad,’’ the ‘‘little boy in the 
cart ad,’’ the ‘‘tired tourist ad,’’ and the ‘‘letter to Santa Claus ad.’’ 
The main feature of all these advertisements is the irrelevancy of 
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their cuts. Among the twelve advertisements ranked higher by the 
men than by the women, only two can be grouped under the heading 
of irrelevancy—No. 20, a mother and naked child, and No. 36, two 
children. This preference for the irrelevant among women confirms 
the early work of Gale upon attention value. He states that ‘‘the 
female attention was more susceptible to irrelevancy, as it was also 
to cuts, than was the masculine attention.’’ 

Another difference that might be mentioned here is the prefer- 
ence of the men for the so-called ‘‘copy ads.’’ Of the twelve adver- 
tisements preferred by the men, three were ‘‘copy ads’’ and four 
were ‘‘half copy and half cut ads.’’ Only one of the advertise- 
ments preferred by the women could be considered as approximating 
a ‘‘copy ad,’’ and there the main interest, apparently small, I should 
judge, would lie in the three small cuts. We should conclude, then, 
that women are more interested in irrelevant matter and in cuts 
than are men. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that we have in this ‘‘order of merit 
method’’ a system of handling very complex material, and in all the 
cases in which it has been possible to check up its results with known 
conditions it has shown a high degree of reliability. Many questions 
of conduct, esthetics, morals, and religion, which have been too com- 
plex to be handled experimentally in the past, can be investigated to 


advantage by this method. KE. K. Strong, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DEFECTIVE LOGIC IN THE DISCUSSION OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE? 


NE wishes that Professor Ames had been content to draw only 
the conclusions which follow legitimately from the premises 
of his interesting and vigorously written book. In common with 
Irving King* and other recent writers, he holds, in general, that the 
religious consciousness is social in nature and in origin. In particu- 
lar, he argues that religious ceremonials are the crystallizations of 
social habits, that sacrifice is the perpetuation of the ceremonial, 
social meal (Ch. VII.), that prayer is an immediate ‘‘exclamatory 
impulse .. . one factor in the larger ceremonial activity’’ (Chs. VIIL., 
IX., XV.), that taboo can be explained without reference to divine 
authority (Ch. IV.), and that religion differs from magic only as 
*«<The Psychology of Religious Experience,’’ by Edward 8. Ames, Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1910. 


2 Cf. ‘‘The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness,’’ 1905, and ‘‘ The 
Development of Religion,’’ 1910. 
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public practise is distinguished from private (Ch. V.). ‘*Because 
these ceremonials are social,’’ Ames says, ‘‘and therefore have the 
massive and corporate value of the entire community consciousness 
... they attain the distinctive character which entitles them to be 
called religious’’ (p. 72). It would be rash to assert without fur- 
ther discussion that Ames gains all his contentions on these hotly dis- 
puted points.* The present writer is not qualified to pronounce on 
many of these moot questions, and seeks simply to point out how far 
Mr. Ames falls short, even granting his premises, from establishing 
his conclusion. 

On its positive side, this conclusion is, to be sure, so vague that 
it is almost beyond the range of criticism. Religion is defined as 
‘‘the consciousness of the highest social values’’ (p. 168), ‘‘a reflec- 
tion of the most important group interests’’ (pp. 49, 50; cf. p. 72), 
‘*a system for the controlling of the group with reference to the ends 
which are felt most acutely by the group as a group’’ (p. 72). 
Negatively, however, the teaching of Ames gains precision through 
his opposition to the spiritistic, or personalistic, doctrine that religion 
consists in man’s awareness of gods or of God. But the view that 
religious ceremonial is social in origin and in content, so far from 
disproving the doctrine that religion is conscious relation of human 
to divine, is perfectly compatible with it. One may admit without 
a quaver Ames’s account of taboo, of magic, even of prayer, and still 
hold that the religious consciousness arises out of purely human, 
social intercourse only when this collective ‘‘group consciousness”’ 
gains as its object a self conceived as superhuman. Against such 
a construction Ames would, of course, interpose the considerations 
by which he seeks to discredit intellectualistic conceptions of religion. 
The rationalistic view of religion is, he holds, untrue to history and 
to psychology alike. Primitive man is not ‘‘clearly conscious of 
himself as a spiritual agent or soul’’ (p. 95) ; ‘‘the notion of the soul 
does not precede the idea of objects’’ (p. 96) ; even the philosopher 
only ‘‘gradually attains a dim, partially organized sense of person- 
ality’’ (p. 972). Ames concludes that because the sense of person- 
ality is dim, it plays no réle in the religious consciousness, and that 
if it is gained late in racial and in individual experience, the religious 
consciousness, admitted to be primitive, can not be limited to a per- 
sonal object.. Accordingly, he conceives a spirit as ‘‘an object which 
strikes the attention forcibly’’ (p. 106) ; describes the gods of primi- 
tive peoples as ‘‘central objects in the life processes of man”’ (p. 
311) ; and says vaguely that ‘‘the idea of God serves to generalize 


°Cf., for the opposing view, Wundt, ‘‘ Vélkerpsychologie,’’ zweiter Band, 
‘*Mythus und Religion,’’ dritter Teil, pp. 690 ff., et al. 
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and idealize all values ..., gathers into itself the interests and values 
of our daily concerns . . ., involves a living process, law, or move- 
ment in the working of which distinct ideals are attained’’ (p. 318). 

There is evident here, once more, a mistiness of positive concep- 
tion and an insensitiveness to the limitations imposed by the nature 
of the argument. In the opinion of the writer, Ames argues effect- 
ively against the purely intellectualistic form of the personalistic 
conception of religion. But this does not justify him in his opposi- 
tion to all forms of personalism. For a consciousness of self, how- 
ever dim, is personal, not impersonal; and the awareness of God may 
be of any grade of clearness and of any conscious type. It may 
therefore be freely admitted that neither savage nor philosopher 
ever attains a consciousness of self which is free from contradictions, 
and that the religious experience of most people, civilized as well as 
primitive, is impulsive and emotional rather than reflective, practical 
rather than speculative. But it does not follow that the religious 
consciousness is impersonal or that it lacks a personal object. Rather, 
the consciousness of oneself in relation to a superhuman self is pre- 
eminently a feeling and willing consciousness even when it contains 
intellectual elements. From Schleiermacher down, the personalistic 
conception of religion has been held by scholars who have opposed, 
as vigorously as Ames himself opposes, a rationalistic account of the 
religious experience. 

To conclude as we began: one may grant all the premises of 
Professor Ames without reaching either of his two conclusions: 
(1) that religion is merely the ‘‘highest’’ type of social experience, 
(2) that religion does not consist in the conscious relation to personal 
gods or God. On the other hand, there is abundant reason to con- 
clude that every religion is a realized relation to a divine object con- 
ceived, or at least treated, as personal. 


Mary WHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet. Ep. CuaparepE. Geneva: 
Georg & Co. 1909. Pp. vi+ 95. 


This interesting memoir by Claparéde was published on the occasion 
of the jubilee celebrating the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Geneva. 

The debt which philosophy and science owe to Charles Bonnet (Geneva, 
1720-1793) is by no means small. “ His name figures in the history of 
philosophy beside those of Condillac and Hartley, whose contemporary he 
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was, and with whose doctrines his ‘ Analytical Essay on the Faculties of 
the Soul’ is analogous. Psychological works mention him as one of the 
first authors who held a physiological theory of memory, recognition, and 
attention. Zoologists recognize him for his observations on the insects 
and the worms, their reproduction and regeneration, and especially for 
his discovery of parthenogenesis. Biologists still cite his theory of the 
encasement (emboitement) of germs; and for his ‘scale of beings,’ they 
count him among the precursors of transformism. The botanists have not 
forgotten his researches, still classic, on the functions of leaves, and 
finally psychiaters are indebted to him for the first detailed observation of 
a case of conscious hallucination,” now called pseudo-hallucination. “In 
justice physiologists should also recognize him as the author of the theory 
of the specific energy of nerves.” 

Bonnet had a predilection for the study of insects, which term in- 
cluded spiders, worms, and polyps in his time. Curiously enough, this 
study led him to the pursuit of psychology and even of metaphysics. At 
the age of sixteen, this interest in the insects was kindled by his reading 
the “ Story of Formica Leo” in a popular book. “I felt at the moment,” 
he says, “ a sensation which I can compare only to that which Malebranche 
experienced in reading the ‘ Traité de homme’ of Descartes. I did not 
read the book. I devoured it.” Besides observing some of the most inter- 
esting behavior of ants, bees, worms, caterpillars, and spiders, he discov- 
ered parthenogenesis in plant-lice and made experiments on regeneration 
in annelids. 

While Bonnet, in the spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, criticizes the 
naive anthropomorphism so often employed in the interpretation of animal 
activities, and, instead, would ascribe their “ industries ” to some mechan- 
ism within the organism, yet he believes that animals have mind (and, in 
the “ Palingenesis ” at least, that animals possess a soul in essence like 
that of man). The analogy between our organization and that of the 
higher animals makes this probable, and if it is probable that the higher 
animals have mind, it is probable that all animals have it. Other reasons 
adduced in support of this opinion are: (1) while the animals are 
incapable of reflection, properly speaking, yet they “judge” in the sense 
that they feel the difference between sensations, and act in consequence of 
this feeling; (2) there is disproportion between stimulus and reaction 
(this argument is cited with some hesitation) ; (3) that the animals vary 
their procedure according to circumstances is one of the strongest argu- 
ments against the opinion which transforms them into pure machines, and 
(4) that beings are continuous, as described by Leibnitz, is a strong the- 
oretical reason for the presence of mind in animals. 

In his study of instinct the Geneva philosopher exhibited three tenden- 
cies: a tendency against finalism and anthropomorphism, a tendency to 
employ the simplest and most economical explanations possible, and finally, 
an attempt to render an account of behavior in terms of the structure of 
the body. The perfection of instinct in young animals is due, he main- 
tained, not to innate ideas, but to innate fibers in the brain. The animal 
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has a certain kind of life “ because that kind of life is the necessary result 
of its structure.” So Claparéde remarks that if, in Bonnet’s statement, we 
replace the word fiber by “ fibrilla,” or by “ constellation of neurones,” we 
have the contemporary formula for the organic foundation of instinct. 

The stimulus or “ motive cause” which acts on the nervous system of 
the animal is the pleasure experienced in satisfying a need. This pleasure 
is the “ voice of nature,” a subjective fact which depends on the mind, and 
it intervenes in the most stereotyped acts of animals. Yet the mind has 
not the virtue of a first cause. The impulse which the soul gives to the 
body is itself strictly determined by the organism. Pleasure is founded 
on need, need on the machine or organism. “The author of nature has 
subordinated the activity of the soul to its sensibility, its sensibility to 
the play of fibers, the play of fibers to the action of objects.” 

Although Bonnet does not use the phrase “adaptation to novel cir- 
cumstances,” the fact of such adaptation on the part of animals leads him 
to reject the doctrine of automatism and to affirm that “there is in the 
animal an immaterial substance which receives impressions of sense and 
acts in consequence of these impressions.” Thus the soul is twice invoked, 
first to establish agreement between need and representation, and again to 
establish agreement between representation and act. In keeping the phe- 
nomenal union of unitary consciousness and organism, he could not purify 
his psychology from metaphysical blemish. “In spite of his desire to 
explain everything by the fibers of the brain, Bonnet met, on his way, the 
soul to which it was necessary to give a role.” On the other hand, he felt 
himself incapable of rendering an account, by means of simple mechanism, 
of the agreement between act and need; his intellectual loyalty prevented 
him from affirming what he could not conceive clearly. Yet in giving the 
soul only the limited réle of a coordinate agent and in constantly submit- 
ting its verdicts to determinations of the body, he has shown himself, 
thinks Claparéde, the valiant champion of psycho-physiological positivism. 

The Geneva philosopher denies to animals any trace of maternal love 
or insight into the result of the several acts of fostering and feeding the 
young. These acts are all due to the pleasurable sensations which the 
mother derives from them. 

Claparéde shows that originally the comparison of human and animal 
faculties had for its object the justification or refutation of some meta- 
physical or theological opinion. It was Bonnet who inaugurated the mod- 
ern conception. He was the first to admit the community of nature of the 
human and animal mind. This done, it remained only to point out the 
differences between the two. The chief difference Bonnet finds in the 
absence in animals of the ability to form abstract notions and to gen- 
eralize. “The beasts can have only particular and purely sensible ideas 
—do not reason. They have not our mediating ideas because they have 
not our signs.” Locke had already taken this position, and Leibnitz had 
proclaimed that “knowledge of necessary and eternal truths is what dis- 
tinguishes us from the animals.” 

In 1741 Bonnet began repeating, on annelids, the curious observations 
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of Trembly on regeneration in the fresh-water hydra. He observed with 
much interest the production of two or three perfect worms from one by 
cutting it into parts. At once the question suggested itself, “ Where, 
then, is located the mind of the worm? or is it merely a machine?” The 
latter view, thought Bonnet, would free us from many difficulties, but 
would lead us into others equally serious. He preferred, therefore, to face 
the difficulties with which the experiments confronted him. Philosophy 
declared the mind to be simple. It could not, then, be divided by the 
scalpel; yet philosophy was not ready to deny mind, or feeling of some 
sort, to regenerated polyps and worms. The result was long discussions 
of the uncertainty of our knowledge in metaphysics. “ Before trying to 
discover how detached parts of the worm acquire a mind, we must first 
discover how they acquire a head and brain.” This leads Bonnet to a 
theory of which present biological theories are little more than a develop- 
ment. Along the whole length of the animal’s body are scattered germs 
in each of which preexists the whole body of the animal. But if these 
germs contain all the essential parts of the animal, they contain the mind. 
It is not philosophical to believe that God sends a mind into the germ 
only when it has developed to a certain point. When the brain can trans- 
mit impressions from the outer world, the mind can manifest its presence. 
Before that time, the organs being “ without functions,” the soul is “ with- 
out ideas.” Bonnet thus reduced the special problem of the rebirth of 
mental life in regenerated pieces to the general question of the genesis of 
mind in individuals. 

In one of his later works the Geneva philosopher almost anticipates 
the modern doctrine of stereotropism, but, with rare wisdom, he finally 
concludes that this is not the explanation which seems preferable. “ In the 
mind of Bonnet, then, there met and battled with each other the two tend- 
encies, psychological and physiological, which divide biologists into two 
warring camps to-day.” 

Our author’s chief work is his “ Essai analytique sur les facultés de 
lame.” His memoir on plant-lice brought him, at twenty years of age, 
the title of corresponding member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and 
later he was made a member of the Berlin Academy. 

The brilliant discussions of Claparéde grace every page of his memoir 
and kindle the reader’s interest in the thought aroused by early biology 
which now, after Kant’s interruption of it, makes steady progress once 
more. 


LAWRENCE W. CoLe. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


The World of Dreams. Havetock Etuis. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1911. Pp. 288. 


In any work of Dr. Ellis’s we are accustomed to find at least two 
virtues, an easy, lucid, and literary English, and evidence of extraordi- 
narily wide reading on the subject in question. In the present book we 
find both these developed to a high degree. In a fluent and always inter- 
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esting manner he takes us over the many problems of dream life, enliven- 
ing his discourse with illustrations culled from the most recondite literary 
sources, and constantly charming his reader with the grace of his pres- 
entation. 

When it comes, however, to the question of criticism, we are in a 
dilemma, for it is hard to discover what standard the writer is aiming at. 
The popular style of the book, the superficial way in which the numerous 
topics are skimmed over, and the careful avoidance of the delicate ques- 
tions of the deepest source of dream thoughts, might justify one in infer- 
ring that, like so many books on dreams, it was not destined for a scientific 
audience. Indeed, a review in the Times Literary Supplement is evi- 
dently based on this assumption, for it is stated there that the book “ is 
brimful of interest, alike for the confirmed dreamer and for the amateur 
in psychology.” And, although the material on which the book is mainly 
based consists of the author’s own dreams, he states (p. 18) that he has 
“never directed his attention in any systematic or concentrated manner 
to his dream life.” 

To conclude, however, that the book has no value for the scientific 
psychologist would be both unfair to the author’s intentions and certainly 
untrue in fact. In at least two respects it is of very considerable value, 
in the mass of bibliographical material gathered together, and in the 
review given of various opinions held on the different problems of dream 
life. The author’s own contributions to these problems are nowhere very 
notable. In general he attaches far too much importance to the somatic 
stimuli occurring during sleep as the source of dream material. It is, 
for instance, really astonishing to find a writer of repute in 1911 at- 
tributing nightmares to a disordered stomach (p. 108), and dreams of 
flying and falling to respiratory movements (pp. 134, 189). A dream of a 
nervous girl is recorded (p. 182), in which her brother appears with bleed- 
ing fingers. This is quite simply explained as being due to the dreamer’s 
arm being “probably” pressed beneath her in a cramped position, no 
investigation whatever being considered necessary into the mental asso- 
ciations connected with the ideas in question. 

Any one who is practically acquainted with Freud’s comprehensive 
theory of dreams’* will naturally measure a book on dreams by the way in 
which this theory is dealt with; for, whether true or false, it is the only 
one on the subject that systematically attempts to explain all the puzzling 
phenomena of dream life, and is certainly in the forefront of interest at 
the present time. Judged by this criterion the present volume is frankly 
disappointing. Although several tributes are paid to the “subtle and 
searching analytic genius of Freud ”—“ to-day the most daring and orig- 
inal psychologist in the field of morbid psychic phenomena ”—this elab- 
orate theory is described in less than two pages, and the author is content 
with dismissing it, except for a few cases where it probably holds true, 
without any real criticism of the issues it raises. One explanation of this 
doubtless is the following consideration. Freud traces all dreams to un- 


*See American Journal of Psychology, April, 1910. 
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conscious wishes, mostly of the sexual perverse kind characteristic of 
normal childhood. Probably no one is better acquainted with this raw 
material of the mind than Dr. Ellis, but only in its naked form as evident 
perversities and perversions. Apparently, however, he has never inter- 
ested himself in the psychological processes and mechanisms whereby these 
tendencies manifest themselves in indirect and disguised forms, nor has 
he made any attempt to penetrate the unconscious mind, where, according 
to Freud, is to be found the solution of the manifold riddles of dream life. 
In this respect Dr. Ellis’s reading would seem to be wide rather than deep. 
Two instances of his objections to Freud’s theory will suffice to make this 
plain. “ As regards the presentative element in dreams—the element that 
is based on actual sensory stimulation—it is in most cases unreasonable 
to invoke Freud’s formula at all. If, when I am asleep, the actual song 
of a bird causes me to dream that I am at a concert, that picture may be 
regarded as a natural symbol of the actual sensation, and it is unreason- 
able to expect that psychoanalysis could reveal any hidden personal reason 
why the symbol should take the form of a concert” (p. 166). Whether 
the expectation is unreasonable or not is irrelevant to the main issue, 
namely, whether in fact psychoanalysis does reveal any such reason; those 
who have investigated such matters without prejudice come to the con- 
clusion that determinism holds much more rigidly in our mental life than 
is generally supposed. “It would be difficult to believe in any case that 
in the relaxation of sleep our thoughts are still pursuing a deliberately 
purposeful direction under the control of our waking impulses.” (The 
reviewer may remark that according to Freud, though the direction of 
thoughts during sleep is meaningful, it is not “deliberately purposeful,” 
and that they are under the control of unconscious impulses, not waking 
impulses—a very different matter.) ~““ Many facts indicate—though 
Freud’s school may certainly claim that such facts have not been thor- 
oughly interpreted—that, as a matter of fact, this control is often con- 
spicuously lacking. There is, for instance, the well-known fact that our 
most recent and acute emotional experiences—precisely those which 
might most ardently formulate themselves in a wish—are rarely mirrored 
in our dreams, though recent occurrences of more trivial nature, as well 
as older events of more serious import, easily find place there. That is 
easily accounted for by the supposition—not quite in a line with a gen- 
eralized wish-theory—that the exhausted emotions of the day find rest at 
night ” (p. 173). To this it need hardly be said that the facts in question 
are fully and satisfactorily dealt with by Freud in his “ Traumdeutung ” 
and that they are in perfect accord with his general theory. 

In conclusion it may be said that Dr. Ellis’s book, though well worth 
reading on account of the material it contains, and welcome as being 
likely to stimulate further interest in this important subject, can hardly 
be regarded as furnishing any very serious contribution to our under- 
standing of the problems of dreams. 


ERNEST JONES. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. XVII. Band, 
Heft 2, May, 1911. Wesen und Zweck des Kunst (pp. 148-170): J. 
Fiscuer. — Like creative science, art is the offspring of pure reason, 
the distinctive feature of man. The language of art, however, is not that 
of concepts but of mental images, of spiritual clearness. In its develop- 
ment art passes through three phases: unconscious synthesis, conscious 
analysis (imitation of nature), conscious synthesis. Again, observation 
is to science a means for gaining knowledge, for discovering truth; to art 
it is esthetic, it is both cognition and creation, and as such it is an aim in 
itself. Kausalitat und Existenz bet Kant (pp. 171-182): K. Aars. - The 
relation of the two inseparable categories of existence and causality re- 
mains indefinite in Kant’s system; whence the contradiction in his 
treatment of the noumenon (whose existence is causally inferred) and of 
its relation to the phenomenon. Likewise, in his pragmatistic zeal to 
refound Hume’s empiricism, he causally infers the existence of a mental 
faculty. However, this he can accomplish only by establishing in the 
mental faculty (the cause of a priori certitude) a sort of intellectual 
intuition the existence of which he more than once denies. Die psycho- 
logischen Grunlagen der Kantschen Erkenntnisstheorie (pp. 183-242): 
J. REINHOLD. — The very plan of the critical philosophy is laid out on a 
psychological foundation. The three “ Critiques” faithfully correspond 
to the three soul faculties. The treatment in the “Critique” of the con- 
cepts “ Verstand und Sinnlichkeit ” is essentially the same as in Kant’s 
works on psychology. At his theory of analytic and synthetic judgments 
Kant arrives by way of his psychological distinction of sense perception 
and reason. Furthermore, the moment of certitude characteristic of the 
analytic judgment is, of course, psychological (referring as it does to the 
subjective side of the judgment). Its analysis leads, it is true, to the 
a priori, but this latter gets its legitimacy from the law of contradiction 
whose derivation is impossible without the aid of psychological considera- 
tions. Thus all the transcendental structure, forms of knowledge, cate- 
gories, principles and all, stands only because it is securely propped up by 
psychology. Indeed, no epistemology is possible without the distinction 
of subject and object, and this distinction, as Herbart has long ago re- 
marked, is of a purely psychological nature. Die Wahrheit (pp. 243- 
250): R. S. Trivepi.— The one truth par excellence is: Iam. This truth 
once accepted, many other truths are forced upon us as vital, as our life- 
preservers. There is no truth or untruth outside of human life. What- 
ever exists in and for itself is in no one’s power to tell. Die neuesten 
Erscheinungen. 


MIND. July, 1911. On Some Aspects of Truth (pp. 305-341): F. 
H. Brapiey.—A review of various aspects of truth, including a defense 
of the author’s own method; a criticism of the criterion of Hedonism and 
Darwinism; an examination of the objective reference of truth, and its 
existence prior to being thought; and finally the relation between reality 
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and truth, and the doctrine of truth viewed as a copy of reality. Through- 
out it is maintained that it is impossible “to deal with truth apart from 
an examination of the nature of reality.” Reality as a System of Func- 
tions (pp. 342-856): Geratp Cator. —“ My thesis is that functionization 
—the becoming of a function itself-and-not-another—is that in which the 
Realness of Reality and the Being of Being consists. The more function- 
ized the more real.” Professor Bergson on Time and Free Will (pp. 357- 
878): D. Baustuuir.— A critical exposition, partly sympathetic, but chiefly 
hostile, of Bergson’s “Time and Free Will.” An account is given of 
Bergson’s doctrine of duration and its application to the problem of free 
will. It is asserted that the author pushes his thesis of pure duration too 
far, both in its application to the interpretation of conscious states and 
to its solution of the problem of determinism. The Meaning of Human 
Freedom (pp. 379-393): G. C. Fietp.-— After pointing out the inadequa- 
cies of the stock arguments in behalf of freedom, it is asserted that the 
nature of human freedom turns on the kind of connection between motive 
and action. As to the kind of connection, no identifiable or precise 
account can be given, and, moreover, confusion arises from attempting to 
do so. Discussions: The Origin of the Atomic Theory (pp. 394-398): 
A. W. Benn. A Note on Pragmatism (pp. 399-401): E. D. Fawcett. 
Feeling and Thought! A Restatement (pp. 402-404): Henry J. Wart. 
Critical Notes: F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinx: E. D. Fawoert. 
Alfred Sidgwick, The Application of Logic: D. L. Murray. G. Heymans, 
Die Psychologie der Frawen: Heten Bosanquet. M. Pradines, Critique 
des conditions de Vaction: F. C. S. Scuttter. New Books. Philosoph- 
ical Periodicals. Notes. 
Bergson, Henri. La perception du changement. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1911. Pp. 37. 1s. 6d. 
Boodin, John Elof. Truth and Reality: an Introduction to the Theory 
of Knowledge. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 
ix + 334. $1.75. 
Dwelshauvers, Georges. La synthése mentale. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1908. Pp. 276. 5 fr. 
Hamann, Richard. Asthetik. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1911. Pp. viii + 
120. 


Kirn, Otto. Sittliche Lebensanschauungen der Gegenwart. Leipzig: 
B.G. Teubner. 1911. Pp. 124. M. 1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WILHELM DittHey died on October 5 at the age of seventy-seven in 
Berlin, where he had been professor of philosophy at the university from 
1882 until 1905. Before his appointment at Berlin he was professor at 
the Universities of Basle, Kiel, and Breslau. His reputation was made by 
his “Leben Schleiermachers” (1870). Dilthey was one of the first to 
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recognize that the history of philosophy is a chapter in the history of 
culture, and that anthropology is collecting important information about 
its beginnings. A characteristic course at the University of Berlin was 
“Die Geschichte der Philosophie in Verbindung mit der Kultur.” Im- 
portant among his works are “ Beitrige zum Studium der Individualitat,” 
“Die Funktion der Anthropologie in der Kultur des 16ten und 17ten 
Jahrhunderts,” and “Studien zur Grundlegung der Geisteswissenschaften.” 
Dilthey was a pupil of Ranke, and held his appointment at Berlin as suc- 
cessor of Lotze. 


Dr. STEVENSON SmiTH, of Hampton-Sidney College, who has had charge 
of the psychological clinic at Teachers College, Columbia University, this 
summer, has accepted a position in the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, to establish a psychological clinic in that institution. The 
position has been created in connection with the Gatzert Foundation for 
Child Welfare, and offers wide opportunities for usefulness. Aside from 
the work in the university, the foundation provides for public lectures 
and an experimental school for teaching. Dr. Smith will have the coop- 
eration of a large corps of physicians.—Psychological Bulletin. 


Ir is stated in Nature that Dr. R. Karsten, lecturer in comparative 
religion in the University of Helsingfors, has started on an expedition to 
Gran Chaco and Bolivia for the purpose of making investigations on the 
sociology and religion of various tribes of natives, some of whom are little 
known, while others have never been visited. He will be accompanied by 
his cousin, O. Lindholm. 


At the opening of the new session of the Aristotelian Society on Sep- 
tember 30 Mr. Bertrand Russell gave the presidential address, taking 
as his subject “ The Relations of Universals and Particulars.” M. Berg- 
son has promised to be present and take part in the discussion. 


Dr. L. R. Getsster, of Cornell University, has been appointed associate 
psychologist in the physical laboratory of the National Electric Lamp 
Association, Cleveland, O. 

Tue University of Utah has this year established a separate depart- 
ment of psychology, and the new chair thus created has been accepted by 
Joseph Peterson, Ph.D. (Chicago, 1907). 

W. C. Ruepicer has recently been advanced from assistant professor 
to professor of educational psychology in the Teachers College of the 
George Washington University. 

Proressors GeorGE Santayana and R. B. Perry, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, have leave of absence from the university for the second half of the 
current academic year. 

Proressor Ernst Meumany, of the University of Leipzig, has accepted 
a call to the Kolonialinstitut in Hamburg. 

Dr. H. P. Hanus, professor of education at Harvard University, has 
leave of absence for the academic year 1911-12. 








